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N every age, men of sound mind 

have contemplated the trees and, 
recognizing them as one of God’s 
gifts, have realized their responsibil- 
ity for their care and conservation. 
The author of Genesis recognizes the 
trees as one of God’s gifts to men: 
“and God said, Behold I have given 
you every plant yielding seed which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree with seed in its fruit; you 
ishall have them for food.” (Gen. 
1:29) * 

Early in his development, man dis- 
j covered the value of this great gift. 
| The same book declares: “and out of 
the ground the Lord God made to 
grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight and good for food.” Abra- 
ham received three visitors, and as 
he offered them his hospitality, he 
added to his invitation ‘and rest 
yourselves under the tree.” 

Abraham might also have received 
recognition as the first tree planter of 
sacred writ. He recognized his re- 
sponsibility and gave the example: 
“Abraham planted a tamarisk tree in 
Beersheba and called there on the 
name of the Lord.” 

The Scriptures give testimony to 
the economic importance of trees and 
even to their importance as a factor 
in international commerce: “And 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent messengers 
to David, and cedar trees.” Solomon 
needed lumber to carry out his build- 
ing projects and requested it of his 
neighbor: “So Hiram supplied Solo- 
mon with all the timber of cedar and 
cypress that he desired,” while Solo- 
mon gave Hiram twenty thousand 
eors of wheat as food for his house- 
hold, and twenty thousand cors of 
beaten oil. 


* All Biblical quotations are from the Re- 
vised Standard Version. 
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LEON MILLER 


Even ancient legislation recognized 
the responsibility of the individual for 
damage caused by fire: “When fire 
breaks out and catches in thorns so 
that the stacked grain or the stand- 
ing grain or the field is consumed, he 
that kindled the fire shall make full 
restitution.” (Ex. 22:6) 

Joel points out what occurs when 
man does not accept his responsibility 
for the conservation of natural re- 
sources: 


The vine withers, 
the fig tree languishes, 
Pomegranate, palm, and apple, 


if 
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all the trees of the field are 
withered; 

and gladness fails 
from the sons of man. 


Joel continues to hold before his 
listeners the message of conserva- 
tion: 

Unto thee, O Lord, I cry. 

For fire has devoured 

the pastures of the wilderness, 
and flame has burned 
all the trees of the field. 
Even the wild beasts cry to thee 
because the water brooks are 
dried up, 


Delegates to Central America Rural Work Conference planting a memorial tree. The author, 
Mr. Leon Miller (holding bucket) was host to the conference at Villa Quesada, Costa Rica. 
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and fire has devoured 
the pastures of the wilderness. 


These words are an exact descrip- 
tion of what is occurring in many 
parts of Central America today. 


The Psalmist shows us how trees 
inspire man. The man who is blessed 
of the Lord is compared to a fruitful 
tree: 


He is like a tree 

planted by streams of water, 
that yields its fruit in its season, 
and its leaf does not wither. 
In all that he does, he prospers. 


He sees in the trees the handiwork 
of God: 


The trees of the Lord are watered 
abundantly, 
the cedars of Lebanon which he 
planted. 
In them the birds build their 
nests; 
the stork has her home in the 
fir trees. 


Jesus appreciated the value of trees 
and made many references to them: 
“So, every sound tree bears good 
fruit, but the bad tree bears evil 
fruit.” “Either make the tree good, 
and its fruit good; or make the tree 
bad, and its fruit bad; for the tree is 
known by its fruit.” 


I believe that the Scriptures point 
out the place which the cultivation 
of trees should have in the Christian 
rural program. Trees are a gift of 
God and a stewardship responsibility 
on the part of man; they should be 
considered in the Christian rural pro- 
gram because of their importance in 
the conservation of the soil itself, and 
because they constitute a manifesta- 
tion of God’s goodness toward man. 


In a program directed toward sat- 
isfying the needs of rural people in 
Central America, we must consider 
forest trees, fruit trees, and orna- 
mental trees. 


Forestry and the Christian 
Rural Program 


As we direct our attention toward 
the situation of world forestry, we 
see a picture in part favorable and 
in part most unfavorable. Modern in- 
dustry, with its multiple uses for 
wood, and man, opening up new areas 
for agriculture, have caused great 
forests, which took centuries to form, 
to be exploited without consideration 
for their conservation. 

Mr. Stuart B. Show in his summary 


of the present situation of world for- 
estry has pointed out that the tragic 
note consists in that, in the major part 
of the world’s forest regions, the same 
destructive practices which have been 
traditional throughout history still 
persist. Men have not learned that 
many centuries ago the forests of cer- 
tain regions, such as part of the Medi- 
terranean area, of China, and of India, 
were destroyed, and with them, the 
agriculture of these areas. 

The same author also points out 
that one of these destructive practicés 
is the constant shifting of land for 
cultivation where crops are put in on 
the basis of clearing a little more for- 
est land each year. This practice is 
very prevalent in Central America, 
and is one of the principal causes of 
the erosion of large areas of agricul- 
tural land. 

Associated with the system of shift- 
ing to new lands for agriculture is 
the use of fire to clear the land. This 
practice accelerates the damage 
caused by the shifting of agricultural 
lands. The use of fire to open up new 
areas for cattle raising is another 
destructive practice. 

In many countries, moreover, the 
exploitation of the forests is carried 
on destructively. Some lands have 
maintained the productive capacity 
of their forests, but in others, includ- 
ing those of Latin America, the de- 
struction is greater than the increase 
of productivity by the application of 


Where burning off the land and over-grazing have left the land badl erod 
ed, it is ot 
necessary to check the erosion before trees can successfully be pee “ 


Shown is a “stockade” to stop gully erosion, erected by Mr. Peter Batchel 
7 is ora 
of the Farmers’ Club in Nigeria, West Africa. seein: ty 
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modern forestry procedures. 


Many countries have not become | 
preoccupied with the problem of for- | 


estry until they found themselves 
faced with the need of timber for 
lumber and fuel. A little more than 
50 per cent of the production of the 
world’s forests is utilized for fuel. It 
is asserted that in Latin America 
more than 80 per cent is for use as 
fuel. 


It must be recognized, too, 


The trees, shrubs and forest residue 
protect the soil from the direct im- 
pact of rainfall. 


For Mr. Show, the significant fact 


that 
shrubs, trees and forest plants are. 
important in forming a satisfactory _ 
mantle for the conservation of water. 


is that in the world there are suffi- | 
cient forest lands to guarantee an 
adequate production of timber, but. 
only when accompanied by an ade- | 
quate forestry program. In the worl 


aspect, he feels that a greater atten- 
tion to the forests of every land is « 
step toward a solid basis for worle 
peace. 

I am convinced that the cooperatiorm 


| 


{ 


of the rural churches in a program ot ' 


this nature constitutes one part o¢ ! 


our Christian stewardship of natura! 
resources. 
Mr. Miller is rural evangelist and agricul- 


tural missionary of The Methodist Church. 
He and Mrs. Miller are developing the new 


rural center and extension services at Villa 3 


Quesada, Costa Rica. 
_ This paper was read at the Central Amer- 
ica Field Conference. 


Harvest Festivals 


E. R. COOPER 


® In South India, harvest festivals 
lasting two or three days serve as 
family reunions, county fair, and op- 
portunity to arrange weddings, bring 
gifts to the Lord, and hear the word 
of God. 

A group from Katpadi Agricultural 
Institute recently visited three such 
gatherings in the Tamil area of the 
Arcot Mission, participating by put- 
ting on poultry shows and fruit and 
vegetable exhibits, and showing re- 
ligious and educational films. 

These festivals are held in a grove 
where water is available nearby. Peo- 
ple come in their bullock carts, and 
then use the carts to camp under dur- 
ing the period of the festival. Usually 
the Christians of several pastorates 
are included. 

There are inspirational meetings, 
addressed perhaps by the bishop in 
Madras of the Church of South India, 
by an Indian pastor, or a missionary. 
Dramas are sometimes put on very 
effectively, for drama is well devel- 
oped in India and a regular feature of 
life, hence religious drama finds quite 
a place at such a time. Hundreds of 
people sit on the ground for hours, 
watching and listening. 

Sometimes there is a stall where 
Christian literature is available. These 
stalls have been used to distribute 
many first lessons of the Bible Corre- 
spondence School, Box 66, Vellore. 

Auctions are a feature; this method 
of using the firstfruits and thank of- 
ferings of the Christian people I am 
told is an indigenous method in India. 
Proceeds bring in about a third of the 
budget of some of the pastorates. 

At Arni on Sunday morning, can- 
didates were baptized, new members 
received on confession, and com- 
munion served. At Muttathoor, the 
young men took drums and marched 
around the camps, collecting the 
crowds in a procession. There are no 
roads to some of the villages near 
Muttathoor, so you could see people 
walking along the bunds, the small 
dikes between the rice fields, carry- 
ing their chickens and leading their 
goats and sheep for the auction. 

The Church of South India makes 
these annual gatherings a time not 
only for fun and fellowship but also 
for encouragement and inspiration in 
the Christian faith. 


Mr. Cooper is an agricultural missionary 
of the Reformed Church in America. 


The dry, sandy bed of the Ponnai River, on whose banks the Ponnai Festival is held. This 
is a spot as hallowed in India as Northfield or Lake Geneva in the United States. 


Photo by Bluise Levai 


Harvest festival gathering at Ponnai. Bishop Chellappa of the Church of South India is 


preaching. 


Photo by Blaise Levai 


What Extension Is 
e The task of extension work is to 
help rural families apply science to 
farming, homemaking, and other as- 
pects of rural living. Extension is 
away-from-the-classroom education. 

Extension education employs the 
principle of cultural variation and 
culture change. It also emphasizes 
working with the people rather than 
for them and selects for treatment 
those problems which the people 
themselves recognize as important. At 
times it goes a step further and 
teaches people to recognize as prob- 
lems for solution conditions which 
they had accepted as inevitable, or 
about which they had previously felt 
little concern. Thus extension educa- 
tion teaches people what to want as 
well as how to work out ways of sat- 
isfying these wants. 

The “result demonstration” is a ba- 
sic cornerstone in extension teaching, 
much of which has been by use of 
object lessons. . . . Extension is more 
than an organizational chart and a 
paid personnel. It consists of the liv- 
ing relationships between the people 
who carry it on and the individuals 
who benefit by direct and indirect 
participation. 

The extension job is fundamentally 
one of education. Education, however, 
requires more than advisory service 
to farmers. It must be more than 
merely presenting scientific facts. 
Education has a responsibility to so- 
ciety as a whole. It must be increas- 
ingly concerned with change in atti- 
tudes, so that people as individuals 
may progress to higher standards of 
accomplishment and living in an in- 
creasingly complex society. 

The contribution of extension teach- 
ing in bringing about changes in the 
way people do things should be eval- 
uated in terms of the contributions 
made to the social welfare of those 
adopting the changes. In other words, 
any innovation in and of itself is not 
necessarily beneficial; its value de- 
pends upon the effect it has upon 
people and the type of culture change 
it brings about. 

One of the really great contributions 
of extension education is that it de- 
velops people as individuals, leaders, 
and cooperative members of a local 
community and the world society. 

—Farmers of the World, 
Columbia University Press 


Annual Meeting of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


@ The Board of Directors met at Cal- 
vary House, Gramercy Park North, 
New York, May 17, for the annual 
business meeting. The board, num- 
bering nineteen, consists of laymen 
and mission board executives quali- 
fied to help form and direct the pro- 
gram and policies. On the board are 
two women, Miss Ruth Ransom, 
whose special interest is home and 
family life, and Dr. Hazel M. Hauck, 
nutritionist of New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Cornell. 
Many of our leaders will recognize 
Miss Hauck since she has taught so 
many missionaries both in the regu- 
lar and short courses. Dr. James K. 
Mathews is board chairman. 

Among the chief items on the 
agenda were consideration of the 
services budget and discussion of last 
year’s program as well as plans for 
the coming year. The staff members 
reported concerning the twenty-two 
field work conferences held during 
the past two years, the literature pro- 
gram, students’ work, the Christian 
Rural Fellowship, and other phases 
of the program. Dr. Frank W. Price, 
director of the Missionary Research 
Library, gave a short address during 
the lunch hour, when some invited 
guests were present. 


Dr. S. Neale Alter explaining to some Lebanese farmers the adv 
1 . anta - 
improved beehive over those they make from mud plaster. halen ae 
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Two new members were elected to } 
the Board of Directors, Mr. Vern L.. 
Shield, manufacturer and farmer off 
Waverly, Iowa, and Dr. Reginald H. |. 
Helfferich, executive secretary of the 
Commission on World Service of the > 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


Professor Juan Diaz (left), principal o8 f 
Union Theological College, Mexico City. 
conferring with the Methodist superintend- 
ent of the San José district, Costa Rica. | 
Rev. Carlos Luis Jiménez, at the Centraj 
American Conference. j 


At Jibrail in Lebanon 


© Among the most encouraging fea- 
tures of this past year at Jibrail Rural 
Fellowship Center has been the in- 
creasing number of students repre- 
senting a wider rural area than ever 
before. The type of Fundamental Edu- 
- cation which Jibrail provides can suc- 
ceed only if it has the students who 
are going to stay in the villages, in- 
stead of leaving for the cities, or for 
countries abroad. 


One of the questions immediately 
asked by visitors is, “What happens to 
your graduates? Do they stay in the 
villages?” For the girls it is easy to 
point to the large number of grad- 
uates who have already married and 
are making better homes in Jibrail 
and other villages. Then there are five 
recent graduates of the Girls’ School 
now studying nursing in the Mission 
Hospital in Deir-ez-Zor, and in June, 
1955, a second JRFC graduate received 
the nursing diploma of the Kennedy 
Memorial Hospital. 


It has been more difficult to keep 
the boys through the three year 
course, and a larger proportion of 
them have dropped out and gone to 
Beirut and other cities, to become 
soldiers or gendarmes or enter other 
types of work. But the trend is be- 
ginning to turn in the direction of a 
greater appreciation of the value of 
the land and of the opportunities to 
be found in agricultural work. This 
year one of the graduates of the Boys’ 
School has been given the opportunity 
to develop the farm project at the 
Hamlin Memorial Sanatorium, and 
we hope there will be other boys to 
follow his example in the near fu- 
ture. 


There has been a change in the at- 
titude of some of the students, espe- 
cially in their attitude toward work. 
At last there are signs of pride in 
work well done. On an occasion re- 
cently when some important visitors 
were expected, a student who has a 
real interest in the farm animals 
changed duty voluntarily with an- 
other student who was on “cow 
duty” because he really cared that the 
cows should look their best and be a 
credit to Jibrail. 


This year there has been consider- 
able progress in the Extension Pro- 
gram. The Ohio Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program (CROP) has made a 


grant for a period of five years, to be 
used for the program, and has made 
possible the employment of two per- 
sons for the work and the purchase of 
some badly needed equipment. There 
is a change in attitude on the part of 
the farmers of the area; the exten- 
sion program is gradually winning 
its way, so that now there are more 
requests for services than can be met. 


There has been an increase in fa- 
cilities for agricultural work, espe- 
cially in the field of disease controls. 
Some of the additional results have 
been the larger number of eggs for 
hatching in the villages, the success- 
ful scientific care and supervision of 
young fruit trees, and the planting 
of over two tons of seed potatoes in 
the area. Another significant result 
has come through the cattle improve- 
ment program. Through this service, 
more than two hundred young cattle 
in the area are of greatly improved 
standard. Furthermore, the demon- 
strations of control of poultry and 
cattle diseases are at last beginning 
to make some impression on the area. 


The usual Student. Rural Emphasis 
Week was held in Sidon Girls’ 
School, with the students and staff of 
JRFC, the Sidon Girls’ School, and 
the Boys’ School. One of the Jibrail 
students who attended this confer- 
ence for the first time, a boy who 
had the reputation of “loving cows 
more than people,’ remarked that at 
this conference he had seen a vision 
of the possibilities of improving vil- 
lage life for his own and other fam- 
ilies. The leadership and student co- 
operation were at a high level. The 
enthusiasm and interest in rural life 
problems evidenced at this conference 
seem to indicate that the time has 
come to broaden the base and in- 
vite the cooperation of other schools 
in addition to those of Sidon and 
JRFC. 

—From Cedar Bough, 
Syrian-Lebanon Mission, 
Presbyterian Church, USA 


Gerardo Martinez, a pastor-farmer in Cuba, ex- 
amining a Cuban plow equipped with a thumb- 
nut to control depth of the furrow. 

Pastor Martinez says, “It is not enaugh to ex- 
hort the members to make the church self- 
supporting; we must aid them in securing the 
resources that make a self-supporting church 
possible.” 


Dr. Alter shows the Jibrail boys how to prune 
an olive tree to be cup-shaped, thus permitting 
sunlight on all branches, which grow according 
to the 4-16-64 pattern, that is, four main branches 

followed by four secondary and four tertiary. 
The Jibrail Fellowship Center, begun as an 
informal school, is moving more and more to 
extension services, carried out with the people 

in their own villages and on their own land. 
Picture by courtesy of Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Women’s Chicken Project 


Member of Takahara Church, Okinawa, takes part in the poultry project 


The principal of Soai 
(Mutual Love) Kinder- 
garten hands out diplomas 


The first graduating class, 
March, 1956 


e The Women’s Society of the United 
Church of Christ in Okinawa has 
started an egg producing enterprise, 
to help some of the thousands of war 
widows on the island to self-support. 
The women are given instruction in 
the raising of chickens and started off 
with a gift of some baby chicks. In the 
first months of the project, four thou- 
sand Nagoya Cochin chicks were dis- 
tributed, and that was just the be- 
ginning, for as funds become avail- 
able, the assistance is extended to 
more women. 

Part of the profits have been turned 
back to the Women’s Society, which 
has applied them to another pet proj- 
ect, the building’ of a model kinder-— 
garten in Naha. It is hoped to make 


this kindergarten the center of az 


Christian kindergarten training pro-~ 


gram for all Okinawa. The nearest 
training schools have been in Japan, 
and the kindergartens opened in re- 


\ 
| 
| 


cent years in different parts of Oki-~ 


nawa have had to be staffed by un- 
trained workers. 


An interesting provision of the- 


chicken project is that each woman 
receiving an initial gift is required 


as her flock increases to give five 


chicks to another war widow. An 
Okinawa paper, Ryuku Shimpo, com- 
mented that this requirement taught 
the joy of Christian giving, and had 
helped the project to result in “both 
spiritual and economic progress.” 


Field Work Conference 
in Central America 


® As forecast in the Spring issue of 
Rural Missions, the field work con- 
ference held from April 9-14 in Villa 
Quesada, Costa Rica, brought together 
representatives from all countries of 
Central America, and from Mexico 
and Cuba as well. 

Rev. and Mrs. Leon Miller, Meth- 
odist missionaries, with their Costa 
Rica colleagues, served as hosts for 
the Conference, and their hopeful and 
rapidly growing community exten- 
sion work provided an ideal environ- 
ment. 

A complete report of the Confer- 
ence in Spanish will be printed and 
it will be available to those who ask 
for it. Requests may be addressed to 
Rural Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Japan 


® We had a fine international Work 
Camp at Futaba Farm in the summer; 
twenty-five students lived and ate in 
the church, commuting by truck to 
the farm, where they built a process- 
ing plant by the labor of their hands. 
Six were American students, two 
came from Okinawa and from the 
Philippines; the rest were Japanese. 
They were for the most part unac- 
customed to hard labor, but their 
fine spirit of cooperation and good 
humor was a real witness to the mem- 
bers of the farm and to the com- 
munity. 

Work, worship, and witness are the 
key words of these Work Camps, for 
they not only work together but they 
worship together daily, and one con- 
crete result of their witness here is 
that a Sunday school was begun in a 
village on the other side of the farm. 
Then, too, the only two campers who 
had not been baptized made a definite 
decision before camp was over. They 
all worked during the hottest part of 
the summer, from the middle of July 
to the middle of August. 

This rural church center is rather 
unique in this area and many come to 
see it. I have spoken to the mothers’ 
group of another village, and to a 
gathering of public health nurses in 
Inba County, as well as to a county 
health meeting attended by five hun- 
dred delegates. We have carried on 
our Well Baby Clinic, monthly exam- 
ination of the nursery children, and 
a nutrition class. 

—MARGARET TRUEMAN, in 
The Missionary Monthly, 
Woman’s Missionary Society 
United Church of Canada 


Work campers in Japan made a sign for the Rifu rural center 


FIELD NOTES 


Korea 


e The year 1955 marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Methodist Seminary in Seoul. As a 
part of the anniversary observance, 
the students planned their vacation 
work to be an all-Korea project, 
girls going into country villages of 
each of the twenty-three districts of 
the Methodist Church. 

Before entering on their activities, 
the fifty girls, representatives of 
Ewha Woman’s University, Hankook 
Presbyterian Seminary, and Meth- 
odist Seminary, gathered for a short 
retreat, for prayer and planning. Most 
of them then went out, two by two, 
to places in or near the “Resettlement 
Area,” territory north of the 38th 
parallel, but now in South Korea. 

Only last year were people able to 
get back into that war-torn area, and 
begin to build again. Life is hard 
there, but the church is there also. 
American troops have helped to build 
churches, and Christian ROK soldiers 
are faithful workers in many of them. 

Miss Sadie M. Moore, missionary of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, who arranged for the work 
projects, was able to visit fourteen 
villages during the summer, and 
found the twenty-eight girls doing 
good work, and well-liked in their 
local communities, many of which 
asked for their return another year. 

The girls were holding Bible 
schools, visiting in the homes, con- 
ducting revival services, training 
choirs, and calling on the sick in 
army hospitals. 

At the top of a hill in one village 
there was a little mud church with 
thatched roof and dirt floor. The 
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group of eager Christians were mak- 
ing plans to have the girls extend 
their time of service there. Says Miss 
Moore, “A peace and quiet was felt 
in that village and in the hearts of 
the Christians that not even the news 
of communist guerilla raids six miles 
away could disturb.” 


Liberia 

e While we are learning the Kpelle 
language at our language center in 
Yanokwele, my husband, Rev. Arnold 
Moede, and I are preparing for our 
missionary work also by observing 
the life and customs of the people. 


Most of the men around here are 
farmers. Their farms are not large, 
but since all the work is done by 
hand, a farm of seven to eight acres 
is about all that one family can take 
care of. Farming is a family project, 
with the men starting the work by 
clearing the land. 


In the interior, only a few -people 
own the land they farm. Usually the 
farmer will choose his land from the 
common holdings of the village. All 
the land he works will have some- 
thing growing on it—brush, vines, or 
trees. It is often so thick that he can- 
not walk through it. For two or three 
months, the men will cut and burn 
this bush. It is not easy work, and I 
believe they feel they deserve a va- 
cation after that, so the women do 
the planting. About three months 
after the rice is planted, it is ready 
to be harvested, and that is usually a 
family operation. The heads of the 
rice are cut and stored in a loft that 
is built in the rice field. 


The men are also responsible for 
the building of the houses. Around 
here, the people live in mud and 
stick houses, with palm leaf thatch 
for roofs. 


Vani, a farmer who lives nearby, 
has been working on his house quite. 
some time. Vani is a good farmer but 
he has a lot of trouble with the birds 
and small animals damaging his rice. 
Even though he and his family spent 
many days chasing the birds, about 
half his rice crop was ruined. He is 
hoping that his sugar cane will do 
well so that he will at least be able 
to buy rice for the coming year. 

—Mrs. ARNOLD MOEDE, in 
The Foreign Missionary, 
United Lutheran Church 


Sharing a Treasure 


Editor’s Note: In an old bookshop, Dr. 
Moomaw made a fortunate find: a 
copy of The Husbandman’s Manual, 
published at St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, in 1826, by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 
subtitle of The Husbandman’s Manual 
is: Directing Him How to Improve the 
Several Actions of His Calling and 
the Most Usual Occurrences of His 
Life to the Glory of God and the 
Benefit of His Soul. 


So pertinent are the contents of 
this aged little booklet that we shall 
gladly share excerpts from time to 
time with Christian rural workers in 
1956. 


The Husbandman’s Prayer 


Thou great Creator of this earth, 

That gave to ev’ry seed its birth; 

By whom our fields with showers are 
blest, 

Regard the HUSBANDMAN’S request. 


I’m going now to till my ground, 
And scatter there my seed around; 
Which I no more expect to see, 
Unless thy blessing go with me. 


In vain our seed around we throw, 
In vain we harrow where we sow; 
Except thou dost our labours bless, 
And give the grain a due increase. 


Not one of all my barn supplies 

Will ever from the ridges rise, 
Unless thy blessing doth pervade 
The bury’d corn, and shoot the blade. 


Let then thy blessing, Lord, attend 
On all the labours of my hand: 

That I with joy may reap and mow 
A rich return from what I sow. 


Open the windows of the sky, 

And shower down plenty from the 
sky on high; 

With fat of earth the seed sustain, 

And raise a spear from every grain. 


Let not our sins thy vengeance move, 
To turn our heaven to brass above; 
Or harden into iron our earth, 

And o’er our fields to spread a dearth. 


But pour in season on the grain 
The former and the latter rain; 
And in proportion due supply 

The needful change of wet and dry. 


Forbid the vermin to devour; 

Forbid the mildew’s blasting show’r; 
Forbid the tempest to destroy 

My growing crop and promis’d joy. 


Crown with thy goodness, Lord, the 
year, 

And let thy blessings round appear; 

Let vales be cloth’d with grass and 
corn, 

And hills let various flocks adorn. 


Give to the sons of men their bread; 
Let beasts with fatt’ning grass be fed; 
All things in plenty, Lord, provide; 
That all our wants may be supply’d. 


Give us a plenty, Lord, we pray, 
From fields of corn, from meads of 
hay; 

Of fruits 
stocks, 
Of milk from all the milky flocks. 


from orchards’ grafted 


Thou, Lord, vouchsafe to bless our 
land, 

And every work we take in hand; 

That so with lifted hands we may 

Return thee praises night and day. 


A Christian Rural Fellowship 
for Nigeria and the 
British Cameroons 


e The Christian rural workers of Ni- 
geria and the British Cameroons have 
recently formed a Christian Rural 
Fellowship, for the purpose of ex- 
changing experience, notes and sug- 
gestions, and a view to strengthening 
agricultural and rural missions. Mem- 
bership includes Christian nationals 
and missionaries, and it is planned to 
publish a monthly newsletter. 
Secretary for the Fellowship is 
P. G. Batchelor, Esq., Sudan United 
Mission, Gindiri Farmhouse, P.O. 
B/Ladi, Via Jos, Nigeria, West Africa. 


Book on Rural Missions 


® Over fifteen thousand copies have 
been sold of Hope Rises from the 
Land, Ralph A. Felton’s very read- 
able book on the work of agricultural 
missionaries all over the world. 

This is an indispensable tool for all 
working in the field of missionary 
personnel, as well as a helpful gift 
book for all young people seeking 
their Christian vocation. 

Paperbound, $1.50. Order from Ag- 
ricultural Missions, Ine., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Clothbound, $2.50. Order from your 
denominational headquarters or from 
the publisher, Friendship Press, New 
Work Os Nave 


Pisa Building Construction 


® Missionary evangelist A. C. Cuppy 
last year pioneered in the use of 
“Pisa,” or rammed earth, construc- 
tion in the Mondombe area of the 
Belgian Congo. As far as is known, 
this is the first time such construc- 
tion has been tried in this part of 
Congo. ; 

Earth was rammed into metal 
forms directly upon the foundation. 


When the form had been filled and | 


uniformly packed, it was moved, and 
another section joined to it either at 
the side or on top, to continue the 
wall as a single unit, made on the 
spot. With a ready source of material 
in the ever-present giant ant hills, 


4 


work progressed rapidly, while at the - 
same time removing an undesirable © 


obstruction from the property. 


With our hot Congo sun to dry the — 


earth quickly, a strong yet inexpen-_ 


sive wall resulted. We then plastered 
the walls with cement, to make them | 
permanent. We combined these walls | 
with cement floors and metal roofs for © 
attractive, inexpensive chapels and 2_ 
pastor’s house, the first permanent — 


ones for the Mondombe backcountry. 


Naturally, everyone watched our 


work with great interest; Africans, 
government and company agents all 
made repeated visits as the work 


progressed. One State man finally 


confessed that they were all stand- 


ing back, watching the development;. 


if it worked, they would use it for 


their building program. And to the | 


African, it opened up a new possibil- 


ity for an inexpensive, yet permanent 


building using his native soil with 
which he already is familiar. 
—VerA G. Cuppy (Mrs. A. C.) 


‘The Cuppys are Disciples. 


Completed Pisa chapel and pastor’s house 


